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“The media is a mirror, and no more important 
user of that mirror can be found than those who 
most constantly peer into it.” 

—Walter Young Submission to the Kent 
Commission, Jan. 16, 1981, Victoria, B.C. 
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Open House *81 plans are in full swing 


Students, faculty and staff are preparing to welcome about 20,000 visitors to 
Open House ’81 on campus March 7 and 8. 

The extravaganza, titled UVic Welcomes You , will feature displays, spe¬ 
cial events, demonstrations and films from more than 50 departments on 
campus. 

About 500 campus volunteers will be on hand to explain displays and act 
as guides for the visitors. 

“The purpose of an open house is to provide the community with an 
opportunity to see just what we have on campus and what we do here,” 
explains Floyd Fairclough, director of Community Relations and chairman 
of the Open House '81 committee. 

“It gives the university an opportunity to demonstrate services provided to 
the community and the range of courses taught on campus,” said Fairclough. 

“And it allows the public which supports the university to see how their 
money is being spent.” 

Many departments on campus are already putting together displays and 
warming up their acts for open house. 

Among special events is a gala recital to dedicate the Clearihue organ in 
University Centre. The organ was donated to UVic by Dr. Joyce Clearihue to 
honor the memory of her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Clearihue. Dr. Clea¬ 
rihue was a driving force behind the establishment of UVic and was its first 
chancellor and first chairman of the Board of Governors. 

There are a mind-boggling array of things planned for visitors to do during 
the two-day event. The Chemistry Department alone has more than 20 dis¬ 
plays, special events and demonstrations. 

Visitors can create a work of art on the Department of Mathematics 
harmonograph, look into the invisible world of the electron scanning micro¬ 
scope in the Biology Department or have their nutritional status assessed 
instantly by computer in the Department of Biochemistry and Microbiology. 

They can test their horsepower in the Physics Department, assess their 
management skills on a computer in the School of Public Administration and 
try out their language skills in the language and listening laboratories. 

There are five “Chemshows” and “Physics is Phantastic” demonstrations 
scheduled for the Elliott Building. 

Children can listen to their heartbeat and receive counselling at “Lucie’s 
Booth” in the School of Nursing. Visitors can check their reading speed in the 
Counselling Centre. 

Performances by the Victoria Balalaika Orchestra are scheduled for the 
foyer of University Centre and the School of Music’s faculty and students will 
be engaged in open rehearsals both days. 
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Open House traditionally draws crowds of interested observers. 

There will be a demonstration of automated mapmaking in the Geography 
Department and an opportunity in the Biology Department to touch and feel 
some of the colorful marine invertebrates that inhabit our local waters. 

There will be hands-on computers and displays all over campus. A Russian 
typewriter will be demonstrated for visitors to the Department of Slavonic 
Studies while in the Chemistry Department you can have your breath, water, 
or wine analyzed. 

Slide-tape shows and films on everything from how nerve cells operate to 
the journey of Voyageur I are scheduled. • 

The Theatre Department has organized three workshop productions and a 
demonstration of costume designing for visitors to the Phoenix Theatre. 

There are many more displays and demonstrations in the development 
stage. 

The most recent open house was held in 1979 and crowd estimates ranged 
from 15,000 to 25,000 people. Campus parking spaces are quickly gone and the 
university will operate a shuttle-bus service on March 8 from the Hillside 
Shopping Centre. 

Once on campus visitors can tour the campus via double-decker buses. 
“Traditionally it has been quite a show and we’re expecting it to be bigger 
and better this year,” said Fairclough. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Information Services is providing a program listing displays and special 
events for visitors to Open House ’81, March 7 and 8. 

Information from departments planning to participate in Open House 
must be in the hands of Information Services by Feb. 4 if they are to be 
included in the program. 
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Dance the day away — bilingually 


Kick up your heels doing the Black Joke or 
La Plongeuse. If you don’t know how, you 
can learn at the bilingual dance workshop 
being held Jan. 31 in the Student Union 
Building upper lounge. 

People of all ages, from campus and 
community, are invited to attend the all¬ 
day event planned by the UVic Interna¬ 
tional Folkdance Club to raise funds for 
their activities and to encourage more peo¬ 
ple to join their group. 

Instruction will be given in both French 
Canadian and English Country Dance, by 
teachers of French Canadian and English 
dance groups in Victoria. 

“Folkdance is excellent exercise. It’s as 
good as jogging, and more pleasant and 
interesting,” says Sheila Blake, one of the 
founding members of the club which was 
formed in 1969. 



No experience is required to participate 
in the workshop, which will stress simple 
basic movements. It would be particularly 
suitable for teachers of children, she says. 

Cost of attendance will be $4 for the day 
for non-students and $2.50 for students and 
senior citizens. To attend only the morning 
session, from 10 a.m. to noon, is $2 and $1 
for students and senior citizens, and the 
afternoon session, from 1 to 5 p.m. is $3 and 
$2 respectively. 

Participants can either bring their own 
lunch or buy French pea soup and French 
bread or tea and crumpets. 

Anybody who can’t make it to the Satur¬ 
day event but wishes to folkdance is wel¬ 
come to attend the group’s get togethers 
every Tuesday evening, in the SUB upper 
lounge at 8 p.m. For more information, con¬ 
tact Blake at 592-1801. 


Workshop to draw dancers 


About 100 people are expected to enrol in 
the third annual Dance Workshop Wee¬ 
kend, sponsored by U Vic’s School of Physi¬ 
cal Education Feb. 7 and 8. 

Featured guest teachers at the work¬ 
shop in the McKinnon Centre dance studio 
are Bill Evans, choreographer and artistic 
director of Dance Seattle and Constantine 
Darling, choreographer and artistic direc¬ 
tor of Victoria’s Spectrum Dance Theatre. 

Workshop organizer Dr. Geri Van Gyn 
(Physical Education) explains that the 
workshops Feb. 7 are designed primarily 
for teachers while the Feb. 8 workshops are 
for dance students. 

She advises those interested to register 
early at the McKinnon Centre since enrol¬ 
ment in the workshops is limited. 

“We are particularly fortunate in hav¬ 


ing Bill Evans for the workshops since he 
is highly regarded in dance in North Amer¬ 
ica,” she said. 

Choreographer of about 60 pieces, 
Evans began his career as a tap dancer, 
then continued with ballet training at the 
University of Utah where he obtained a 
Master of Fine Arts degree. He was with 
the Utah Repertory Company before form¬ 
ing Dance Seattle five years ago. 

While in Victoria Evans will give a solo 
performance at Open Space and conduct 
special workshops at the School of Physi¬ 
cal Education. 

Evans will conduct a modern dance 
workshop for teachers Feb.7 and for stu¬ 
dents Feb. 8. 

Workshops for teachers include aerobic 
dance with Marsha Main-Pimlott of the 


Spectrum Dance Theatre; choreography 
for school productions with Sherry Black; 
folk dance with instructor Teeta Quigley, a 
specialist in Phillipine dance; jazz with 
Lynda Raino of Spectrum and creative 
movement for the elementary school child 
with Mary Montcrieff, formerly of Alberta 
Contemporary Dance. 

Darling will conduct a modern jazz 
dance workshop for students Feb. 8. 

Admission is $5 for each teacher work¬ 
shop or $18 for four workshops and $7 for 
each of the performance workshops. 

Van Gyn is hoping that the workshops 
will eventually grow into a three-week 
summer dance institute at UVic. “We have 
an ideal facility in the McKinnon Centre 
and Victoria is a very attractive place to 
come in the summer,” she says. 


Hughes named national soccer youth coach 


UVic Viking coach Brian Hughes has been 
named Canadian youth team soccer coach 
effective immediately. The appointment 
was made by Canadian youth team soccer 
coach Barrie Clark. 

Hughes will continue his coaching 
duties with the UVic Vikings, while taking 
on responsibility for youth soccer develop¬ 
ment across the country in association 
with provincial sport governing bodies and 
the Canadian Soccer Association coaches 
apprenticeship program. 

“The youth team position links very 
well with the apprenticeship program and 
my UVic commitments,” Hughes says. 

“I am pleased with the appointment 
since it provides a great experience and 
challenge in developing talent in conjunc¬ 
tion with our 1984 Olympic plans” 

Hughes will have opportunities over the 
next several months to assess the soccer 
talent in Canada. 

Plans are now underway for an exhibi¬ 
tion schedule, to begin at the end of the 
academic year, featuring junior national 
players currently training at Simon Fraser 
University, University of British Colum¬ 
bia and UVic. The team assembled out of 
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this talent pool will play across Canada in 
provincial competition. 

In August, Hughes will travel to 
Toronto, Ontario to conduct a one-week 
youth tryout camp which will include the 
best young soccer talent from across the 
country as determined by provincial soccer 
associations. 

And, in November, Canada will com¬ 
pete for the first time in the Monaco Invita¬ 
tional World Youth Tournament. 

Russia 
revealed 
at seminars 

Concepts, issues and controversies in the 
field of Russian and East European Stu¬ 
dies will be discussed in a series of semin¬ 
ars designed for both the campus 
community and the public, to be held at 
UVic beginning Feb. 5. 

Organized by the Department of Sla¬ 
vonic Studies, the seminar series will be 
named Colloquia Slavica and will bring 
together speakers from both UVic and 
other universities on six Thursday after¬ 
noons between Feb. 5 and March 26. 

“Where to Find, and Where Not to Find, 
the Real Russian Heroines” is the topic of 
the first seminar to be delivered by Barbara 
Mon ter of the University of British Colum¬ 
bia, Feb. 5 at 3:30 p.m. in Clearihue A130. 

The other seminars, all to be presented 
at the same hour and location, are: 

• “Survival Against All Odds: The 
Sorbs in Germany” by Dr. Gunter 
Schaarschmidt of UVic, on Feb. 12. 

• “Nicolai Zabolotsky’s Scrolls: Poems 
of Leningrad in the 1920s” by Christopher 
Fortune of UVic, on Feb. 26. 

• “The Modern Russian Underground 
Ballad” by Dr. Gerald S. Smith of the Uni¬ 
versity of Liverpool, on March 12. 

• “Painting and Poetry: Pasternak and 
Mayakovsky” by Dr. Zbigniew Folejewski 
of the University of Ottaw#, March 19. 

• “Salko Cprkan the One-Eyed and 
Andric’s Views on Love” by Dr. Z. Bob 
Jurjcic of UVic, March 26. 
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Artwork by Donald Harvey, who teaches paint¬ 
ing and drawing in the Visual Arts Department 
at UVic, is on display at the McPherson Library 
gallery this week through Feb. 16. A member of 
the Royal Canadian Academy of the Arts and 
the Canadian Group of Painters, Harvey has 
works in many major Canadian public collec¬ 
tions. He has been teaching at UVic for 20 
years. His paintings in the current campus dis¬ 
play explore the nature of transparent and 
reflective surfaces and their refractive proper¬ 
ties. “The diamond format is not used because 
of its association with the above concerns but 
rather to avoid the enclosure and focus of the 
square or rectangle,” Harvey explains. 


The Rev. Walter J. Donald, dean of St. Saviour’s 
Cathedral in Nelson, B.C., and former UVic 
Anglican chaplain, has been appointed to the 
board of Selkirk College by Brian Smith, Minis¬ 
ter of Education. Donald is a graduate of the 
Anglican Theology College at the University of 
British Columbia and was ordained in Victoria. 
He worked at Christ Church Cathedral for two 
years and was a worker-priest for 10 years in 
Victoria. Donald was chaplain at UVic from 
1978 to 1980 when he was appointed dean of St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral. He is a founding member 
of Camosun College council, and served as 
vice-chairman of the Victoria School Board. He 
was an executive of the B.C. School Trustees 
Association and is now on the board of the 
Vancouver School of Theology. 


Now hear this 

Since the Christmas break, a 
number of interesting programs 
have been produced and sent to 
radio stations across Canada by 
Radio UVIC, this university’s uni¬ 
que radio syndication service pro¬ 
duced by Kim Whale of Information 
Services. 

Guests on the program in recent 
weeks have included: 

—Dr. Keith Jobson of the UVic 
Law Faculty who was for two years 
the head of a store front law office 
in Victoria, discussing “Law and 
the Rights of the Accused”. Whale’s 
interview with Jobson also dis¬ 
cusses insanity defense, incarcera¬ 
tion and punishment. 

—Dr. Garry Hunt, who visited 
UVic recently as a guest of the Uni¬ 
versity Lectures Committee. A 
noted astronomer and expert on 
exometeorology with the Labora¬ 
tory for Planetary Atmospheres at 
the University of London, England, 
Hunt works with the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in California, and is a 
member of the team now analyzing 
data from the Voyageur I space 
probe to Jupiter and Saturn. He was 
interviewed by Whale on the exploi¬ 
tation of extra-planetary explora¬ 
tion and a variety of other topics 
concerning the future of the space 
race. 

—David Anderson, former Brit¬ 
ish Columbia Liberal MLA, and 
now a professor in the UVic School 
of Public Administration, discuss¬ 
ing Western alienation and West¬ 
ern separatism . 

—Molly Raher, former graphic 
designer at UVic, now working 
with Broughton Communications 
in Victoria, speaking about the 
years she lived in nearly total isola¬ 
tion in a small cabin in the Yukon. 
Raher was interviewed by Digby 
Fodden, who now assists Whale 
with production of Radio UVIC. 

—Greg Greene, Victoria area 
policeman and local firearms regis¬ 
trar, discussing the current regula¬ 
tions concerning guns and who can 
possess them in Canada. 

Radio UVIC produces programs 
weekly for distribution to approxi¬ 
mately 170 stations from coast to 
coast. People on campus doing 
interesting research, or with a good 
story to tell, are invited to discuss 
the possibility of doing an inter¬ 
view by phoning Whale at locals 
4780 or 4779. 


Sociologist 
to study 
aging 

Dr. Paul Baker (Sociology) has received a 
$20,253 grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) 
Strategic Grants program to study aging. 

The SSHRC strategic grants program is 
providing funding to persons interested in 
studying aging, to take time off from teach¬ 
ing and other duties in order to develop new 
specialties in this field. 

Baker plans to take leave from teaching 
from Jan. 1982 to June 1982, in order to 
develop expertise in areas including retire¬ 
ment and statistical techniques for longi¬ 
tudinal analysis. 

He says he plans to remain at UVic dur¬ 
ing part of his leave period, and to spend 
part of the time at the Aging Institute of the 
University of Washington. 

This academic year Baker has con¬ 
ducted research into the process of small 
group decision making, under a $10,000 
grant from SSHRC. He has been collecting 
data from volunteer juries drawn from 
campus, who have been making decisions 
regarding the fictitious case of Dr. Smith 
versus Adanac University. The question 
facing the jurors was whether Smith 
should be forced to retire once he passed the 
age of 65. 
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Binding arbitration draft delivered by faculty 


By John Driscoll 


The Faculty Association has prepared a 
draft proposal for an agreement on the 
framework for introducing binding arbi¬ 
tration to collective bargaining between 
the association and the university. 

A three-man committee of the associa¬ 
tion and a three-man committee represent¬ 
ing the Board of Governors (BOG) have 
had three preliminary meetings and 
according to association committee chair¬ 
man Dr. Gordon Shrimpton (Classics), “it 
looks like it’s going to take some time to 
work things out.” 

The association prepared the draft pro¬ 
posal on collective bargaining after the 
BOG stated that it had no objections to 
binding arbitration “in principle”. 

“My personal feeling is that this kind of 
agreement is in place on almost every Can¬ 
adian campus and it shouldn’t take more 
than a month to get the framework in place 
here,” said Shrimpton. “It seems utterly 
unnecessary to take a great deal of time to 
get it set up and signed. I doubt that it will 
be done quickly, however.” 

Shrimpton said some progress has been 
made at the meetings as each side clarifies 
its position. 

The association, in its draft proposal, 
calls for a “check-off” of association dues. 
This means that all full-time faculty 
members would pay association dues 
whether or not they were association 
members. The association now includes 


about 70 per cent of eligible full-time 
faculty members and 90 per cent of the Uni¬ 
versity of Victoria Library Professional 
Staff Association as members. 

“Our feeling on this is that a formal way 
of negotiating can be expensive and we 
have to have the money to pay our half of 
an arbitrator’s fee if one is called in,” said 
Shrimpton. “The association has been neg¬ 
otiating on behalf of all full-time faculty 
members for years and those who don’t 
belong to the association have been getting 
a free ride 

The draft proposal calls for bargaining 
items to include salaries for faculty, study 
leave, professional development allowan¬ 
ces, travel allowances, benefits including 
dental and pension benefits and maternity 
and paternity leave, academic and admi¬ 
nistrative work load and salary structure 
and policy. 

“We feel the scope of the agreement 
should cover all of these items from the 
beginning so that both sides will know how 
to deal with an issue when it arises,” said 
Shrimpton. “The negotiators for the Board 
of Governors have expressed surprise at 
the comprehensiveness of the agreement. 
But there is no radical departure here from 
agreements now in force in all of the major 
universities in British Columbia and 
Alberta.” 

The draft proposal calls for collective 
bargaining to move to mediation- 
arbitration Jan. 1 if an agreement has not 
been reached on a contract for the year 
beginning July 1 of the same calendar 
year. 


A mediator-arbitrator would be chosen 
by agreement, and if no agreement could be 
reached, the chairman of the Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board would appoint a mediator- 
arbitrator. 

The mediator-arbitrator must complete 
meetings with the two sides within 20 days 
of taking office and must deliver an award 
dealing with each item on which the two 
parties have not reached agreement within 
14 days of the completion of the hearings, 
according to the association draft. 

“The fact that the Board is an institu¬ 
tion deriving the substantial part of its 
funds from government shall not entitle 
the mediator-arbitrator to reject an argu¬ 
ment due to the inability of the board to 
pay,” states the draft.. 

The draft also proposes that either party 
can initiate collective bargaining on non¬ 
economic matters at any time. For non¬ 
economic matters, the draft proposes that a 
year be given to working out an agreement, 
after which a committee be appointed to 
consider the issue. 

A unanimous decision of the committee 
would be binding on both parties but either 
party can refer the issue to arbitration if 
the committee decision is not unanimous. 

The board of arbitration for non¬ 
economic matters would include appoin¬ 
tees of the president and association and a 
faculty member, or librarian where approp¬ 
riate, from another university. 

“We feel that time is needed in non¬ 
economic areas,” said Shrimpton. “There 
is not the same kind of pressure in these 
situations as there is in the salary area.” 


The association proposal permits collec¬ 
tive bargaining with a particular group 
within the association such as the profes¬ 
sional librarians’ association. 

The association draft also deals with 
grievance procedures and access to infor¬ 
mation on the operations of the university. 

Information requested by the associa¬ 
tion from the BOG includes copies of cor¬ 
respondence regarding prospective 
appointments to faculty, a copy of all con¬ 
tracts currently in effect between the BOG 
and any other employee or group of 
employees, reports showing the principal 
sums and earning for investments, the 
number of students enrolled in any course 
offered by the university, the detailed 
budget of each administrative and aca¬ 
demic unit on campus, and a statement of 
total budgeted university revenues. 

The association also asks for copies of 
fringe benefit plans, audited financial 
statements, press releases made by the 
BOG, the minutes of meetings of the BOG, 
its committees and joint faculty-BOG com¬ 
mittees. In addition the association asks 
for a copy of representations or statements 
made on behalf of the BOG to any govern¬ 
ment agency, department or representative 
or the Universities Council of B.C. 

The negotiating team for the associa¬ 
tion includes Shrimpton, Dr. Ken Avio 
(Economics) and Prof. Rick Brown (Law). 
Administration negotiators include Aca¬ 
demic Vice-President Dr. Alfred Fischer 
(Chemistry), Bob McQueen, Vice- 
President, Finance, and Peter Vander- 
leeden, special assistant to the president. 


Residence 
gets go ahead 


With no time to spare, UVic administrators 
received the go ahead last week to borrow 
from the provincial financing authority in 
order to build a 176-bed residence complex 
to be completed by next fall. 

Approval was granted by the provincial 
Cabinet and forwarded to UVic by Minis¬ 
ter of Universities, Science and Technol¬ 
ogy Dr. Pat McGeer on Jan. 23, the same 
afternoon that the low bid for construction 
of the complex was to expire. 

The contract is now let to Campbell Con¬ 
struction Ltd., which had been low bidder 
at $2,056,000. 

Campbell will build the three-storey 
wood frame residence at a cost of 
$1,945,000. Under instruction from the uni¬ 
versity Board of Governors, $110,000 was 
trimmed from the original bid through 
negotiations with the construction firm 
which resulted in revisions to the 
specifications. 

Administrative Vice-President Trevor 
Matthews says he and other UVic officials 
are “very pleased” with the support given 
to the residence project by McGeer and 
other members of the government. 

UVic now has 908 residence places and 
a long waiting list. Whether the new build¬ 
ing will be able to alleviate student housing 
crises in upcoming years will depend upon 
the downtown housing situation, says 
Matthews. 

Any more residences planned for UVic 
in future will probably be different types of 
structures, such as married quarters, he 
adds. 




Dr. Bernard Blishen, consultant to the 
Appraisals Committee for the Ontario 
Council on Graduate Studies is a Visiting 
Lansdowne Scholar to UVic’s School of 
Public Administration Feb. 2 to Feb. 6. He 
will present a series of three public lectures. 

On Feb. 2 at 2 p.m. in the Student Union 
•Building (SUB) Theatre he will discuss 
“Indicators of the Quality of Life”. On Feb. 
4 his topic will be “Regional and Class Dif¬ 
ferences in Canadian Values”, also in the 
SUB Theatre at 2 p.m., and on Feb. 6, “The 
Vertical Mosaic Revisited: Myth or Real¬ 
ity” will be in Cornett 112 at 2 p.m. on Feb. 


Faces 



Doreen Forbes (standing), Sandra Stevenson, Sybil Cat heart, Vi Deacon, Alice 
Walker: keeping campus lines of communication open. The switchboard, 
which has been in operation since 1966, started with two operators, now has 
four. It takes a few months for an operator to fully learn the UVic procedures, 
even with previous experience. 


By Sandra Benson 

Doreen Forbes, supervisor of the 
UVic switchboard, has been at her 
job for 21 years, and seen Victoria 
College move from its old location 
at Lansdowne campus to its present 
campus on Gordon Head. 

The switchboard she supervises 
in Room 111 of the Cornett Building 
reflects the University’s growth. 

A native of Victoria, Forbes’ 
work as an operator began when 
she worked at the Government 
House switchboard during a visit 
from the Queen. After that, she was 
offered the position of sole operator 
at Victoria College. 

“The man who interviewed me 
was very concerned about girls who 
wouldn’t stay at a job for long,” she 
recalls with a smile. “He asked me if 
I would agree to stay for at least a 
year. I think I’ve kept my promise.” 

At Lansdowne, Forbes was the 
only operator, handling a switch¬ 
board that had only 40 locals. When 
UVic moved to its present location 
in 1966, Forbes and another opera¬ 
tor were given 400 locals to handle, 
and Forbes is now supervisor of a 
staff of six that handles 900 locals 
on campus. 

A traffic study of the campus tel¬ 
ephone system last March shows 
that the UVic switchboard now 
handles almost 11,000 calls on an 
average day, with traffic peaking 
between 10 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 to 
3 p.m. 

Most of the operators’ time is 
spent placing and recording long 
distance and Vancouver calls, and 
handling incoming calls. They also 
receive call placement instructions, 
transfer calls, and provide informa¬ 
tion to callers. 

Switchboard operators are some¬ 
times required to remember amaz¬ 
ing things. Forbes mentions many 
calls that have had curiously little 
to do with the university. In fact, 
she and the operators have some¬ 
times been used as an information 
service. 


“We get calls that really have 
nothing to do with UVic, but people 
want to know something, and they 
decide to call the university. I once 
got a call from a woman who 
wanted to know the best way to take 
a turkey to Toronto. 

“We do the best we can on calls 
like those, and we help them where 
we can. I sometimes wish I had kept 
notes on all the strange calls we’ve 
received. 

“It’s been very interesting to 
watch the university grow,” adds 
Forbes. “When I first came, there 
were just the Cornett building, 
where the switchboard is, and 
MacLaurin and Clearihue. 

. “There was a two-position cord 
board here then. Now the board has 
four positions and we’ll be chang¬ 
ing over to an electronic system 


next fall. I guess we grew with the 
university.” 

After 21 years, she still spends 
time at work on the board. “You 
have to keep in practice because 
there’s so much to remember.” 

Having watched UVic develop, 
Forbes expresses only one regret 
about its growth. 

“When we were at Lansdowne,” 
she says, “the switchboard was in 
the receptionist’s office. There were 
only 1,050 students and 50 faculty 
members, so I knew almost eve¬ 
ryone there. I miss that a bit—not 
knowing so many of the people.” 

Other than her lack of contact 
with the students, Forbes is pleased 
by her work experiences over the 
past 21 years. “I’ve enjoyed seeing 
the university grow. It’s been 
interesting.” 
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The Begbie Building : an architectural success for lawyers 



Hanging in the Begbie courtroom is Canada s 
coat of arms, which was presented during the 
building’s opening ceremonies in the fall, by 
federal Justice Minister Jean Chretien. 

About 250 law students and faculty 
members are now comfortably settled in 
the Begbie Building, a $6.5 million cedar 
and brick edifice in the trees at the corner of 
McGill Road and Ring Road. 

The new building, named after B.C.’s 
first Chief Justice, Matthew Baillie Begbie, 
offers more than impressive architecture, 
according to Professor Lyman Robinson, 
Dean of Law. 

The move from an overcrowded section 
of the McPherson Library building, in 
October of 1980 has enabled the law faculty 
to provide proper facilities for clinical pro¬ 
grams, a moot court program and a grow¬ 
ing library. 

“The moot court accommodates only 30 
people but will be equipped with two televi¬ 
sion cameras,” explains Robinson. All of 
our classrooms are wired for closed circuit 
television and we will be able to provide 
televised moot proceedings to 500 people.” 

The closed-circuit television system 
should be installed by mid-February, he 
says. 

Robinson hopes that actual tribunals 
and hearings can be held in the moot court 
with students in attendance. “We are hop¬ 
ing to have some actual functions here in 
addition to our courtroom scenes.” 

The installation of television facilities 
means that UVic students can watch court 
proceedings from Vancouver via the 
Knowledge Network of the West (KNOW) 
and special seminars can be televised to the 
University of British Columbia from UVic. 

Special television cameras will also be 
trained on client interviews in the Begbie 
Building’s interview rooms, so that stu¬ 
dents can study their performances in an 
interview situation. 

“We are planning to videotape some real 
interviews between students and clients, 
with the client’s permission of course, 
rather than artificial situations,” says 
Robinson. 

“Artificial interviews tend to be a bit 
contrived.” 

Robinson said the interviews teach stu¬ 
dents legal interviewing skills and the 
skills of counselling on alternate courses of 
action. 

Included in the new building is an area 
for a practitioner in residence, where stu¬ 
dents can study a solicitor’s side of the law. 
The clinical program includes a semester 


workshop on the area of public law where 
students work on special projects in current 
issues of public law. 

There are three tiered classrooms in the 
new building, the largest seating 325 stu¬ 
dents for classes and 500 for special 
lectures. 

The rooms feature excellent acoustics, 
large windows and seats that swivel. “In 
our classes we try to get students to debate 
a question and these seats facilitate inter- 
student discussion,” says Robinson. 

There are rooms for small group discus¬ 
sions and several small rooms for client 
interviews. 

The law library is a source of pride for 
Robinson and law librarian D.M. Priestly. 

The library can house 150,000 volumes 
on two floors and the design has left room 
for a mezzanine between them which will 
accommodate another 100,000 volumes. 

“We’re up to 100,000 volumes now, in our 
library,” says Robinson. “We’ve come a 
long way in six years but we still have a 
long way to go.” 

The new library features a series of car¬ 
rels, a typing room and two group-study 
rooms. “Law students like to discuss a case 
and that can disturb other library users,” 
says Robinson. “They can now reserve a 
room for these discussions.” 

The new building also contains a large 
lounge which opens up to a patio in the 
woods behind the building. The corridors 
are wide and the offices small but 
comfortable. 

“There is no comparison to our former 
accommodations,” says Robinson. 





The new Begbie Building is providing an aesthetically pleasing environment for its inhabitants. 




Legal rumors 
squelched 

Rumors which occasionally crop up about 
law graduates not being able to find arti¬ 
cling positions are totally inaccurate as far 
as UVic is concerned, according to Prof. 
Lyman Robinson, Dean of Law. 

“In September of 1980 we had calls from 
four law firms on Vancouver Island and 
the Lower Mainland, looking for students 
to article,” he said recently. “We didn’t 
have any students to send to them. All of 
our graduates had already obtained arti¬ 
cling positions.” 

Robinson said some UVic graduates did 
have “a great deal of difficulty” obtaining 
articling positions in Victoria or Van¬ 
couver. “But I believe there are sufficient 
opportunities for articling, particularly in 
the Interior, northern section of the pro¬ 
vince and elsewhere. We are nowhere close 
to meeting the need for lawyers in the 
province. 

“A lot of these rumors get started in 
Vancouver,” added Robinson. 

Rumors of unemployed law graduates 
are obviously not cutting much ice with 
students. There were more than 800 appli¬ 
cations for 100 first-year places in UVic’s 
Faculty of Law for 1980-81. 
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A conversation with UVic’s top governor 


Joseph Cunliffe was appointed to the Board of Gover¬ 
nors (BOG) at UVic in 1971. For the past six years he has 
served as chairman of the BOG and has guided the 
university through an unprecedented era of growth. At 
the end of May he steps down as chairman. UVic Presi¬ 
dent Dr. Howard Petch recently called Cunliffe, “one of 
the most capable university administrators Fve been 
associated with, a man of exceptional dedication to this 
university. Recently the Ring interviewed Cunliffe in 
his Fort Street office of Willis Cunliffe Tait Co. Ltd. 

the Ring: You arrived at UVic near the end of a stormy 
period in the university's history, a period that left some 
paranoia on campus about the BOG and how it oper¬ 
ated. That has obviously changed, but how has it 
changed? 

Cunliffe: I think the board has done quite a bit to dispel 
the feelings of that period. I came just at the end of it. We 
have attempted to be open and fair with the faculty and 
right now I feel that the rapport between the board and 
faculty is good on campus. Our objective is to see that the 
university is well managed and we have a good, serious 
board, aware of the problems we face. 


the Ring:During the years that you’ve been on the 
Board of Governors, there has been a remarkable 
growth of this institution. Does that surprise you? 

Cunliffe: No. Don’t forget that we’re a new university, 
founded in 1963. Our growth has been a natural one and 
we continue to grow. One reason for this is that B.C. has 
not experienced the drop in student enrolment expe¬ 
rienced and publicized so widely in eastern Canada. 
We’ve had steady increases in student enrolment but 
we’ve had some levelling from previous years and we 
expect more levelling. 


“In fact , growth is not a big consid¬ 
eration for us. We consider what 
must be the optimal size for depart¬ 
ments and we have, in fact, retarded 
growth in many areas by limiting 
enrolment . 99 


the Ring: How big do you think UVic will grow? 

Cunliffe: We’re not aiming at a given size. I don’t 
believe in growth for its own sake. In fact, growth is not 
a big consideration for us. We consider what must be the 
optimal size for departments and we have, in fact, 
retarded growth in many areas by limiting enrolment. 
We would rather not be too large because we’d lose the 
advantages that UVic, as a smaller institution, has. I’d 
like to hope we don’t go too far beyond 10,000 students. 

the Ring: But there’s really no limit set on how big UVic 
will become. 

Cunliffe: Our most important job is to respond to the 
requirements of society. That response has resulted in a 
law school, nursing, social work and other areas. A few 
years ago when ecology became a major issue, we 
responded with marine biology. Down the line some¬ 
where are other priorities that we haven’t recognized 
yet. We are now finally getting to the point of having 
adequate facilities for the people now enrolled at UVic. 
If we enlarge we’ll need more buildings. I’d hate to see us 
get into a position where we are offering programs not of 
a substantial academic nature, just to attract more 
students. 



Cunliffe participates in all kinds of university-related events as 
BOG chairman. One of his more unusual days on campus 
must have been when he was invited to jog with former Liberal 
Minister of Fitness, Recreation and Sport Iona Campagnolo 
and local lawyer Bob Hutchison, during ceremonies to publi¬ 
cize the completion of UVic’s all-weather track. Cunliffe is 
known to be a dedicated and fit jogger. 



Cunliffe 


“Senate takes care of the academic 
side, but we have overall control of 
the physical plant so, in a sense, we 
have control over the academic side. 
By and large, we bow to the wisdom 
of Senate on academic matters . 99 


the Ring: What do you see as the primary function of 
the Board of Governors? 

Cunliffe: Our job is to maintain academic responsibil¬ 
ity and economic responsibility. We are responsible 
under the Universities Act for how people are fired and 
hired. Senate takes care of the academic side, but we 
have overall control of the physical plant so, in a sense, 
we have control over the academic side. By and large, we 
bow to the wisdom of Senate on academic matters. One 
position that is the direct responsibility of the board, is 
the president. As long as I am chairman, we are going to 
make the decision on the hiring of the president. Of 
course we will draw on the resources of the university to 
evaluate the credentials of a candidate for president. But 
we hire the president and we fire him. It is our responsi¬ 
bility to know what the president is doing. We also have 
the final decision on expenditures of money, but we take 
the advice of university officials on this. 

There is one other function of the board. We provide a 
two-way window between the university and the com¬ 
munity. We can take the university’s viewpoints to the 
community and bring the community’s concerns and 
views to the university. 


the Ring: We have heard the governing of a university 
described as “democracy run amuck”. Would you care to 
comment? 

Cunliffe: The concept of collegiality has been accepted 
by the board. On all major decisions the university has 
the opportunity to fully discuss the issues. There is a 
highly developed system of checks and balances, the 
same as in any business or community. No group holds 
the power of life and death. It works at the university 
just as it works in the community. 


the Ring: In the past there have been some difficulties 
in the dealings between UVic and the Universities 
Council of British Columbia (UCBC). Has the situation 
improved? 

Cunliffe: There have been difficult times but in recent 
years an excellent relationship has developed between 
UVic, UCBC and the Ministry. One of the biggest argu¬ 
ments a few years ago was over University Centre. They 
even suggested we abandon it after we had started it. 
What they didn’t seem to realize was that other universi¬ 
ties like SFU had this type of building from the begin¬ 
ning. The fact is that University Centre had proven to be 
of the greatest necessity to this university. 


the Ring: Universities are extremely expensive. Do you 
see any shift in attitudes on the part of government or 
the public regarding spending on education? 

Cunliffe: There is no doubt that universities are expen¬ 
sive. I happen to believe that educational institution 
should have a high priority with governments. UVic has 
been well provided for by the government and we have 
excellent facilities. I would expect that to continue to be 
the case. 


the Ring: Construction costs seem to be spiralling. Do 
you see any difficulties there? 

Cunliffe: I have always supported the principle of 
building quality into university facilities. The buildings 
constructed here must last for a long time and it makes 
good economic sense to build them well. I remember 
when the downtown ‘Y’ was built 15 years ago. We used 
high-quality material knowing that the building would 
be well used. The tiling is still good, the layout is good 
and it’s a first-class facility that will last 50 to 100 years. 
That’s not bad economics at all. 

When I walk around this campus I’m not ashamed of 
any of the buildings here. In fact, I think the campus 
looks pretty good. 


“Idon 9 t believe the board is hungup 
at all on binding arbitration, so I 
don 9 t see any problems there. I have 
some problems with it. I personally 
can 9 t buy this image of the faculty as 
a group of factory workers denied 
their rights and having their salar¬ 
ies imposed on them . 99 


the Ring: Discussions are now going on between the 
board and the Faculty Association about binding arbi¬ 
tration. What are your feelings on this method of 
bargaining? 

Cunliffe: I don’t believe the board is hung up at all on 
binding arbitration, so I don’t see any problems there. I 
have some problems with it. I personally can’t buy this 
image of the faculty as a group of factory workers denied 
their rights and having their salaries imposed on them. 
They can’t be compared to factory workers because they 
hire themselves, choose their own administrators and 
sit on all policy committees. And I don’t see an arbitrator 
having the knowledge to impose a settlement. He cer¬ 
tainly can’t know more about the situation than those 
directly involved. I believe the faculty has been treated 
fairly by the board in salary matters. I can understand 
their questioning of their salaries. Everyone has reason 
to question salaries today. And as I said before, I don’t 
think the board has any problem with binding 
arbitration. 


the Ring: What about the future of UVic? Do you see a 
medical school next on the agenda? 

Cunliffe: I don’t have a firm opinion on medicine at 
UVic but I don’t rule it out. B.C. people now can’t get into 
medical school. It may be cheaper to import doctors than 
to build another medical faculty in B.C. but, after all, we 
are operating this society primarily for Canadians. I 
could foresee a medical school at UVic someday. I think 
we will have to respond to the needs of society as they are 
made known to us. 


the Ring: How does it feel to be stepping down after 10 
years on the board? 

Cunliffe: I’ve had a pretty good run and I’ve enjoyed it. 
I think it’s time for someone else to take over. I’ve lived 
through a couple of changes in government and changes 
in the Universities Act. Processes have changed as 
governments have changed. The only thing consistent 
has been change. But the board is able to fulfill its 
function under the present system and I’m sure it will 
continue to do so. 
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Tatum tackles animal welfare 
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Tatum: acts on behalf of animals 


Dr. Jeremy Tatum, UVic astrono¬ 
mer who works in the large white 
telescopic dome with the happy 
face on it which crowns the Elliott 
Building, has an interest in “natu¬ 
ral history in the widest sense.” 

Tatum last week showed a film 
here which is opposed to the New¬ 
foundland annual seal hunt (see 
story this page). 

During his sabbatical in Eng¬ 
land last year, Tatum was 
impressed by the amount of student 
activity on English university cam¬ 
puses for animal welfare. His ambi¬ 
tion now is to establish an Animal 
Welfare Society for students, 
faculty and staff at UVic. The 
inaugural meeting was held yester¬ 
day (Jan. 29) after the Ring dead¬ 
line. People interested in the society 
who were unable to attend are 
invited to contact Tatum at local 
4312. 

“I’m particularly interested in 
birds and butterflies,” says Tatum, 
“and in the morality of causing 
pain and suffering to animals— 
human or otherwise. 

“Cruelty is a moral issue, 


whether or not man is justified in 
inflicting suffering. Fve found that 
people generally either believe that 
animals don’t feel pain and suffer¬ 
ing, or if they do, it doesn’t matter. 
And it is not only the seal hunt; the 
issues of leghold traps and the use 
of experimental animals are also 
involved.” 

But Tatum believes that the 
animal rights movement is grow¬ 
ing, and that if all the separate 
humane societies were united in 
direction and method, animal 
rights could be easily achieved. 

“The most serious problem of an 
animal rights campaign is even 
worse than apathy,” says Tatum. 
“Many people are antagonistic to 
anyone who works to abolish 
cruelty. Some believe that cruelty is 
justifiable if it results in the allevia¬ 
tion of human suffering.” A corol¬ 
lary is that “humans may suffer if 
the cruelty is abolished.” 

But people have been fighting 
for animal rights for hundreds of 
years, says Tatum, “and some day 
we’ll get them.” 


British seal hunt film pleads for compassion 


By Maureen Dobbin 

Blood. Blood-spattered ice. Blood-slippery 
skins. Flayed corpses. 

This is not a horror movie. It is real. It is 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animal’s (RSPCA) film about 
the seal hunt on the ice-floes off the New¬ 
foundland coast. Its message is clear: this 
is not the sort of thing which should be 
going on. 

Dr. J.B. Tatum (Physics), a UVic astron¬ 
omer, became involved with the RSPCA 
while on sabbatical in England last year. 
He accompanied RSPCA directors on a 
tour presenting the film throughout Bri¬ 
tain, and has now brought the film to Can¬ 
ada. He presented it at UVic Jan. 14. 

“The seal hunt is sad,” says Tatum. “It 
is unpleasant. I brought this film to Can¬ 
ada because we need the help of Canadians 
to abolish it.” 

The film is not pleasant. It shows seal 
pups being beaten over the head with 
hooked clubs, dragged by the hooks 
through the backs of their heads, wriggling 
in slippery, blood-stained snow. It shows 
them being skinned, possibly while still 
alive, and their remains left on the ice for 
their mothers to find when the hunters are 
gone. 

The film depicts the Canadian govern¬ 
ment as the villain. The government issues 
licences to kill, because it is profitable to 
buy seal pelts from the hunters—with Can¬ 
adian tax monies—stockpile them in New¬ 
foundland, and export them. 


“The seal hunt is sad. It is 
unpleasant. I brought this 
film to Canada because we 
need the help of Canadians to 
abolish it." 


The RSPCA believes the seal hunt is “an 
act of extreme cruelty which must be 
abhorred and abolished.” But there are 
strong arguments against this position. 
Dr. Tatum outlined and rebuked some of 
these in his presentation. 

Humans First: Society should be con¬ 
cerned about people before animals. 
“We’re not saying there shouldn’t be sym¬ 
pathy for human suffering,” says Tatum, 
“but there are many people working to help 
other people. Furthermore, even man’s 
inhumanity to man cannot compare with 
this. The Canadian government does not 
pay people to knock children over the head 
and skin them alive in the sight of their 
mothers.” 


Newfoundland Economics: The situa¬ 
tion in Newfoundland, where there is a 
high rate of seasonal employment, necessi¬ 
tates the sealing industry. 

“There is a general misconception,” says 
Tatum, “that if the seal hunt is abolished 
the Newfoundlanders will starve. It simply 
won’t happen. Canada is one of the richest 
countries in the world; real poverty, such as 
that of Cambodia, just doesn’t exist.” 


“... even man 9 s inhumanity to 
man cannot compare with 
this . 99 


Another aspect of the sealing industry is 
the large number of Norwegian ships and 
hunters involved, says Tatum. If the New¬ 
foundland economy depends on the seal 
hunt, why does the Canadian government 
allow Norwegian involvement? It has been 
suggested, says Tatum, that Canada has 
exchanged sealing rights for oil explora¬ 
tion rights in the North Sea. 

Fish: Harp seal (the seal species hunted on 
the east coast of Newfoundland) overpopu¬ 
lation damages fish stocks in Canadian 
waters. 

“This allegation has to be untrue,” says 
Tatum, “because the harp seal is migra¬ 
tory; it spends most of the year in interna¬ 
tional waters, only entering Canadian 
territory to reproduce on the ice floes, at 
which time it does not eat.” 

Basic ecology also dictates that the pop¬ 
ulation of the prey governs that of the pre¬ 
dator; thus the fish population governs 
that of the seal, says Tatum. Therefore, 
lack of fish in the North Atlantic must be 
caused by overfishing rather than by harp 
seal overpopulation because the latter 
would already have been limited by the 
lower fish population. 

The RSPCA film presents statistics 
resulting from the seal hunt. In the early 
1960s there were 3.3 million harp seals; in 
the early 1970s, 1.2 million. A quota of 
200,000 seal pelts are allowed to be taken 
each year, but as the pelts are those of the 
seal pups, who are below the age of repro¬ 
duction, the species is not being regener¬ 
ated. In spite of this, the government still 
predicts an increase in the harp seal popu¬ 
lation to 1.6 million by 2,000. 

The film also attacks the Canadian 
government’s position on cruelty. The 
government argues that the first blow (of 
generally about half a dozen) crushes the 
seal’s skull, killing it instantly, that the 
twitching observed is merely involuntary 
muscle contraction, and that nine out of 


every ten seals die painlessly—which 
means that each year 20,000 do not, says 
Tatum. 

But the film says a seal’s skull is visibly 
three times thicker than that of a lamb. A 
lamb cannot be killed instantly by a crush¬ 
ing blow to the skull; its throat must be slit. 
A single blow could not possibly crush a 
seal’s skull, killing it instantly, says the 
film. 

The film defines the ultimate questions 
at stake in the seal hunt as involving man’s 
self-respect, sense of responsibility and 
survival. 

British people interviewed in the film 
raised these questions: 

Because seal pups are only animals, not 
humans, does that make them unworthy of 
human interest? 

If humans are superior to animals, is not 
man responsible to oppose suffering and 
inhumanity wherever it occurs? 

Is man going to be allowed to slaughter 
the animal kingdom until he and the anim¬ 
als he raises for food are the only living 
things left on this planet? 


“In England the seal hunt is 
causing far greater concern 
than the Constitution . 99 


The RSPCA campaign against the seal 
hunt is aimed at securing a ban on all seal 
pelt imports by the British government and 
the European Common Market (ECC). An 
import ban is “the only way that formal 
government disapproval of the seal hunt 
can be expressed to the Canadian govern¬ 
ment,” says the film. European seal pelt 
imports are usually belts and other trinkets 
which are not necessary human commodi¬ 
ties, says Tatum. Last year, the RSPCA’s 
European campaign cost $250,000; this 
year it will be doubled. 

The British government has passed leg¬ 
islation requiring all seal pelt imports to be 
labelled with their country of origin, says 
Tatum, but a formal ban has not been 
implemented because of its possibly 
adverse effect on Anglo-Canadian rela¬ 
tions. This is why Tatum has brought the 
film to Canada, where it will go on tour, 
ending in Ottawa in March when the seal 
hunt begins. 

“In England the seal hunt is causing far 
greater concern than the Constitution,” 
says Tatum. “I spent most of my time there 
convincing people that all Canadians are 
not mean and nasty and cruel to animals. I 
was even told that the U.K. should boycott 
all Canadian products.” 

The purpose of the film campaign in 


Canada is to encourage Canadians to write 
to the British government (Mrs. Margaret 
Thatcher, 10 Downing Street, London, 
England) expressing their distaste for the 
cruelty of the seal hunt, says Tatum. 

If the U.K. recognizes, by receiving 
enough letters from Canadians, that most 
of Canada as well as Britain wish to abol¬ 
ish the seal hunt, that Anglo-Canadian 
relations are already strained by the Con¬ 
stitution issue, and that the abolition of the 
seal hunt would be the best solution to 
these strained relations, then there will be 
no hurdle opposing a European ban on seal 
pelt imports, which will influence the Can¬ 
adian government by destroying the 
export market, he states. 

Disarmament 
ambassador speaks 

Canada’s newly-appointed ambassador 
for disarmament will give a free public lec¬ 
ture Feb. 6 at 12:30 p.m. in Room A106 of 
the Clearihue Building. 

The lecture is sponsored by UVic and an 
Alma Mater Society club, Students for 
Peace and Disarmament. 

Arthur Menzies took up his appoint¬ 
ment as ambassador for disarmament in 
October of 1980. The position was created, 
according to the federal government, “in 
response to the program of action agreed at 
the Special Session on Disarmament at the 
United Nations?’ 

Menzies also holds the title of special 
advisor on disarmament and arms controls 
affairs. Based in the Ottawa headquarter 
of the Department of External Affairs, he is 
the chief liaison for non-governmental 
organizations and individuals interested 
in the questions of arms control and 
disarmament. 

Born in China in 1916, Menzies is a 
senior diplomat with External Affairs. He 
has served as high commissioner to Malay¬ 
sia and ambassador to Burma. He was 
high commissioner to Australia for seven 
years and served concurrently as ambassa¬ 
dor to Vietnam and China. 

During his visit to Victoria he will speak 
at a public meeting sponsored by the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Association at the Nellie 
McClung Library on Cedar Hill Road at 8 
p.m., Feb. 6. 
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To parent or not to parent? — 
Sociologist raises ‘taboo’ question 



By Donna Danylchuk 

In the plethora of beliefs held by people in 
Western society one attitude remains fairly 
constant: Married couples should have 
children! Not many, perhaps, but prefera¬ 
bly more than one and not more than they 
can afford. 

The small minority of the population 
who deliberately choose to be married yet 
childless are stamped with a number of lab¬ 
els which might be expected to bring even 
the most recalcitrant around to the joys of 
parenthood. Maladjusted, emotionally 
immature, immoral, selfish, lonely, 
unhappy, sexually inadequate and prone 
to divorce they are called, yet about one out 
of every 20 married couples go right on ref¬ 
using to “Be fruitful and multiply”. 

Until recently this ‘deviant’ group was 
ignored by sociologists, but that is chang¬ 
ing, partly due to the research of Dr. Jean 
Veevers who has joined the UVic Faculty 
of Sociology. 

Veevers arrived at UVic in September 
from the University of Western Ontario 
where for the past eight years she con¬ 
ducted pioneer research which formed the 
basis of her recently-published book Child¬ 
less by Choice. 

“You wouldn’t believe the amount of 
emotion and vehemence generated by this 
research,” says the sociologist, who speaks 
animatedly and entertainingly on her 
topic. “I had lots of letters from people 
defending motherhood. The response of 
society to those couples who would like to 
have children and can’t is usually one of 
pity, but the response to those who deliber¬ 
ately choose childlessness is almost uni¬ 
formly negative.” 

The book is not an attack on mother¬ 
hood, nor is it an apologist’s view of the 
childfree lifestyle. In the prologue to her 
book Veevers enlarges: 

“Advocating a condition in which most 
couples should be encouraged to remain 
childless seems as patently absurd as 
endorsing the commonly held view that all 
married couples should have children. 

“To the extent that I dare dabble in the 
politics of natalism, I am advocating the 
not-very-radical contention that it is in eve¬ 
ryone’s best interest to make having child¬ 
ren the result of a deliberate choice, rather 
than of sexual happenstance. To achieve 
this goal, a necessary first step entails 
some preliminary consciousness-raising in 
which the option of remaining childless is 
at least brought to the level of awareness.” 


Veevers 


The number of couples who deliberately 
remain childless is growing slowly. Now 
about five per cent of all marriages, Veev¬ 
ers predicts they may eventually comprise 
10 per cent, but will never make up a truly 
significant minority. ‘ 4 It’s never going to be 
a majority option.” 

Veevers gathered her research material 
by personally conducting tape recorded 
interviews with 156 married persons who 
had been living with their mates for at least 
five years, believed themselves capable of 
having children or had been sterilized, and 
had never been parents nor intended to be 
so. The volunteers were found through pub¬ 
licity and advertising, and were typically 
from the middle class with high levels of 
education and higher than average 
salaries. 

During- the interviews, which each took 
several hours, the volunteer respondents 
were encouraged to tell their own life sto¬ 
ries, in their own time and their own words. 


‘My father had my children 
for me . 9 


About one third of the respondents per¬ 
ceived parenthood as a state to be avoided 
at all costs by the time they had reached the 
age of 13 or 14, and would make no com¬ 
promise. They were prepared to remain 
unmarried if necessary, or deliberately 
sought mates who would agree to this 
condition. 

The remaining two thirds arrived at 
their decision more gradually, either on 
their own or through the influence of a 
mate. People wondering whether they 
might themselves be headed for the child¬ 
less state can gauge the likelihood through 
a few indicators in Childless by Choice. 

Chances are higher for the non¬ 
religious. Three-quarters of the persons 
interviewed by Veevers were non-believers, 
with the husbands more likely to declare 
themselves atheists and the wives more 
likely to call themselves agnostics. 

Chances are increased for first-born 
children, especially for first born only 
children or the first born of large families, 
with people from these groups representing 
much higher than the statistical averages 
for the general population. Only children 
Veevers interviewed expressed real con¬ 


cern about their ability to care for children, 
while the eldest of large families felt only 
too experienced in the parenthood role. 
“My father had my children for me,” stated 
one man, the eldest of eight. 

Veevers’ book plots four general stages 
through which couples go on the route to 
childlessness. Stage one she calls short 
term postponement (until they buy a house 
or land a certain job for example); stage two 
is more vague long-term postponement; 
stage three is actually pondering the pros 
and cons of parenthood (“a taboo act in 
itself’ in society’s view, she says); and 
finally, accepting the fact that they don’t 
want children in spite of society’s admon¬ 
ishments to the contrary. 


“For most childless couples, 
attitudes towards animals 
are irrelevant to their atti¬ 
tudes toward children. ” 


Those who finally opt for childlessness 
become practiced in avoiding lectures from 
others about the importance of parenthood, 
and turn their attention to their own lives 
in marriages that are not necessarily happ¬ 
ier nor unhappier than those with children, 
but tend to be more intense and more egalit¬ 
arian than is usual, even among upper 
middle-class couples. 

All of the women Veevers interviewed 
worked at either a full-time or part-time 
occupation. Most were salaried and a few 
self-employed in the arts or as artisans or 
entrepreneurs. 

“Initially I thought childless women 
would be more career oriented. Actually 
many had ordinary jobs—only about half 
had creative careers. It’s important to get 
across that childlessness is not just an 
option for very exceptional women.” 

Whereas women see childlessness as 
freedom to work, men perceive childless¬ 
ness as freedom from the necessity to work 
to provide for a family. 

The feeling of freedom is extremely 
important to the childless, who tend to be 
lifelong learners and want to be free to 
travel and experience new things 
spontaneously—whether it be a trip to the 
Sahara or a picnic 50 miles out of town. 

Although, in fact, most childless couples 
are bound as are many other people by the 
constraints of marriage, a nine to five job, 
and a limited amount of time, money and 
imagination, they still feel free. “They 
don’t necessarily take off and do dramatic 
things. But they retain the feeling of avoid¬ 
ing being trapped.” 

Veevers’ findings not only throw light 
on the childless state for those general 
readers not in a position to find out about it 
first hand, her book also corrects some com¬ 
mon misconceptions. 

Take pets. Don’t the childless compen¬ 
sate for their state by being inordinately 
fond of pets? 

Not so, found Veevers. Of the subjects 
she interviewed, about one third had no 
pets at all, and only about one third had 
two or more pets, data conforming to what 
would be expected among couples in gen¬ 
eral. “For most childless couples, attitudes 
towards animals.are irrelevant to their atti¬ 
tudes toward children.” 


“It’s important to get across 
that childlessness is not just 
an option for very excep¬ 
tional women.” 


Irresponsibility? Isn’t this a trait of the 
deliberately childless? Hardly. Veevers 
found that childless couples take parent¬ 
hood so seriously, at least in an abstract 
sense, that they don’t want to take it on 
“I had expected childless people would 
play down motherhood. To my surprise, it 
was not so. They tend to exaggerate how 
much children need their mother and to feel 


that if you have a child you have to devote 
yourself—they tend to see it as a dichotom¬ 
ous choice between being a mother and 
doing other things.” 

Perhaps it’s a heightened social con¬ 
sciousness manifested through concern 
about overpopulation that causes the child- 
less to refrain from reproducing 
themselves? 

It was through an interest in over 
population that she started to look at birth 
control and people’s motivations for hav¬ 
ing and not having children. She inter¬ 
viewed childless couples believing their 
views might throw light on the population 
question, and found that, when questioned, 
many agreed that such population issues 
were important. 

“However, left to their own devices, very 
few spontaneously volunteered anything 
at all about population or ecology, suggest¬ 
ing that in fact these issues were at best 
tangential to their own concerns.” 

Nor is the women’s movement directly 
contributing to the decision of a number of 
women not to have children. 

“Only a few were actively concerned 
with women’s liberation, and all of these 
indicated that they did not become aware 
of the movement until after their decision 
not to have children had been made and 
their childfree lifestyle had been 
established.” 

Perhaps, then, it was childhoods spent 
in unhappy broken homes that causes 
some adults to take the antinatalist 
position? 

Not necessarily. Veevers’ respondents 
came from homes that were “remarkably 
unremarkable” in a conventional sense. 
Nine out of ten childless respondents 
reported that their parents had never been 
divorced or separated and eight out of ten 
reported that their mothers had never been 
employed outside the home. 


“One of the traits apparent in 
a number of childless couples 
is a marked reluctance to go 
into debt for any reasons. ” 


Nonetheless, her research suggests 
there might be a “critical connection” in 
the unhappy home hypothesis, in that 
many respondents saw their parents’ lives 
as unfulfilled because their time and ener¬ 
gies were consumed , by parental 
responsibilities. 

Asked what her mother’s life would 
have been like if she hadn’t had children, 
one respondent replied ‘She would have 
been happy’. Said another of her parents ‘If 
it had not been for us kids, they might have 
been able to get along.’ 

Moreover, a number of childless persons 
had watched their parents struggle under a 
heavy burden of debt for years and became 
imbued with an abhorrence for interest and 
payments. “One of the traits apparent in a 
number of childless couples is a marked 
reluctance to go into debt for any reasons.” 

On top of this, Veevers’ respondents 
tended to see divorce as a way out of a 
unhappy marriage for the childless, but not 
for parents, leading to the dismal picture of 
parenthood leading to permanent unhappy 
marriages and debts which should not be 
alleviated by the mother going to work—in 
other words, parenthood for the childless 
often looms as a trap which any sensible 
person would avoid! 

In our pronatalist society, antinatalists 
are not accustomed to sympathetic hear¬ 
ings. Veevers suggests perhaps they 
should be. 

“How often does it happen that people 
have children for the wrong reasons and 
not love of children? Perhaps more atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the deleterious effects 
of pronatalism. It’s interesting that only 
‘deviant’ behaviour has been questioned up 
to now. Perhaps it should more frequently 
be asked ‘Why are you having a baby?’ 
instead of ‘Why aren’t you having a baby? : 
she suggests. 
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Speakers Bureau attracts lively response 



McPetrie 


The UVic Speakers Bureau is continuing to 
expand and is receiving good feedback 
from user groups, according to Secretary to 
the Bureau Wendy McPetrie, of Informa¬ 
tion Services. 

The 100 faculty and staff members who 
are members of the Bureau this year have 
accepted approximately 50 speaking 
engagements to date. 

“Yes, it’s been received well by both 
faculty and community. We’ve had very 
good response. People have been phoning 
and saying that it’s a great service, and 
that they had been looking for a service 
such as this. Previously groups had to go to 
the UBC Speakers Bureau to fill many 
speaking engagements here. Now, many of 
their requests can be filled by UVic,” says 
McPetrie, who has been handling the day- 
to-day operation of the Speakers Bureau 
since it opened in September. The Bureau is 
coordinated by Donna Danylchuk of Infor¬ 
mation Services. 

“Some of the interesting speakers 
haven’t been called on yet, and some have 
been called on over and over. Those who 
are called most are the ones who have 
expertise in topics of current interest. Child 
rearing seems to be a big interest right now. 
We get a lot of calls from single parents,” 
says McPetrie. 

Doing the contact work between speak¬ 
ers and host groups for the Bureau means 
that McPetrie spends a lot of time on the 
telephone. It can be “very challenging” to 
match up the right speaker and topic with 
the right group at a mutually suitable time 
and date, she admits. “Sometimes there is a 
lot of contact work, adjusting dates, and 
phoning—but it definitely makes it all 
worthwhile when the contact is made! 

“I love it. I really do. I like the contact 
with the public,” says McPetrie of her role 
with the Bureau. Before joining Informa¬ 
tion Services, where she is a Secretary I, 
she worked for five years in the Biology 
Department and found there also that 
meeting people and assisting with confer¬ 
ences was her favorite part of the job. 

She says a highlight of working with the 


Speakers Bureau is getting to know some of 
the research and areas of interest of differ¬ 
ent faculty members. Sh$ has been invited 
to attend some speeches and although she 
has been unable to do so, so far “I hope to in 
future. It’s a good feeling—being invited to 
participate.” 

She finds that volunteer members of the 
Bureau are “very cooperative” in adjusting 
their topics to suit the needs of individual 
groups (“Modem China, for example, is a 
topic which can be expanded to cover all 
kinds of interests”). 

McPetrie’s working tools are the Speak¬ 
ers Bureau booklet listing this year’s 300 
topics and a filing system which keeps 
track of who gives speeches on what, when 
and where. She doesn’t always go exactly 
by the book. “Some people request topics 
not in it.” 

Faculty members are still volunteering 
to join the Bureau, and their topics are 
being listed for inclusion in an updated 
Speakers Bureau booklet for 1981-82. 

The positive feedback McPetrie has 
been getting takes the form of phone calls, 
occasionally letters, and of course, repeat 
requests. Particularly strong interest has 
been shown by schools, and some requests 
have taken speakers as far as Sidney, 
Sooke and Duncan. 

Since last report in these pages (Nov. 21, 
1980) the following members of the Bureau 
have addressed the following groups: 

Dr. Martin Levin (Political Science)— 
Victoria Seniors Kiwanis Club, “Restora¬ 
tion of Canada’s Oldest Synagogue; Dr. 
Colin Scarfe (Physics Department- 
Victoria Seniors Kiwanis Club, “Astron¬ 
omy”; Dr. Andy Farquharson (School of 
Social Work)—Gorge Road Hospital, 
“Adult Education”; Dr. Terry Johnson 
(Faculty of Education)—Victoria Parents 
of Twins & Triplets Association, “Disturb¬ 
ing Images in Books for Young Children”; 
Dr. Grant McOrmond (English 
Department)—Victoria Seniors Kiwanis 
Club, “Georgian Silver”; Dr. J.T. Buckley 
(Biochemistry & Microbiology) — 
Canadian Calorie Counters, “Nutrition”; 


Dr. Ron Tinney (Faculty of Education)— 
John Muir Elementary Schoot PTA, “Par¬ 
enting Skills”; Dr. E. Kluge (Philosophy 
Department)—Queen Margaret’s School in 
Duncan, “History of Ideas”; Dr. Reeta 
Sanatani (Germanic Studies)—Victoria 
Seniors Kiwanis Club, “Studying a For¬ 
eign Language: Its Usefulness, with Spe¬ 
cial Reference to German”; Dr. Geoff Potter 
(Faculty of Education)—St. Michael’s Uni¬ 
versity School, “The Effect of TV on Kids”; 
Dr. Terry Johnson (Faculty of 
Education)—Sooke Co-Op Preschool, 
“Teaching Your Child to Read”; Dr. Margie 
Mayfield (Faculty of Education)— 
Countryside Preschool, “Early Childhood 
Education”; Dr. Werner Liedtke (Faculty of 
Education)—Gordon Head Preschool, 
“Expectations of Children”; Dr. David 
Zussman (Public Administration)— 
Victoria Seniors Kiwanis Club, “Consumer 


Complaints”; Dr. R.O. Brinkhurst (Biology 
Department)—Queen Margaret’s School in 
Duncan, “Worms”; Dr. Colin Scarfe (Phys¬ 
ics Department)—St. Michael’s University 
School, “Space Exploration”; Dr. Edgar 
Efrat (Political Science)—Hadassah Club, 
“Middle East”; Dr. Joel Newman (Counsel¬ 
ling Services)—St. Michael’s University 
School, “Are There Jobs After Graduation 
from University”; Dr. Ralph Croizier (His¬ 
tory Department)—Queen Margaret’s 
School in Duncan, “Modern China”; Dr. 
Ron Tinney (Faculty of Education)— 
Christopher Robin Preschool, “Learning 
Problems”; and Prof. Terry Wuester 
(Faculty of Law)—Queen Margaret’s 
School in Duncan, “Consumer Protection”. 

In addition to the above confirmed 
engagements, McPetrie is in the midst of 
making contacts to fill requests from 14 
more user groups. 



Friday, January 30th. 

Vikette volleyball. UVic Inter¬ 
national Tournament. At UVic. 
Maltwood Gallery. The Victoria 
Portrait: “Drawn From Life”. Gal¬ 
lery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Monday to Friday and during 
evening events in the University 
Centre Auditorium. 

Maltwood Art Museum and Gal¬ 
lery, UNIV. Continues until Feb. 
15. 

McPherson Library Gallery. Re¬ 
cent works by Prof. Don Harvey, 
Department of Visual Arts. 
McPherson Library. Continues 
until Feb. 16. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour con¬ 
cert featuring the Island Wind 
Quintet. MUSIC BUILDING, RE¬ 
CITAL HALL. 


12:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


Free noonhour films sponsored 
by the Environmental Studies Pro¬ 
gram. “A Crowded Wilderness”; 
“Keepers of Wildlife”; “Tomor¬ 
row’s Salmon”. SUB Theatre. 
Faculty of Graduate Studies meet¬ 
ing. CORN 108. 

Cinecenta films. Yanks. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

Leon Patillow and Timothy James 
Band. Tickets are $6.50 and $6. for 
students and groups of 20 or 
more, and $7. at the door. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

Faculty Recital. Paul Kling, violin, 
and Robin Wood, piano. Included 
in the program is Sonata in D 
minor, Op. 108, by Brahms. Ad¬ 
mission is $3. for adults and $2. for 
students and senior citizens. 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL. 


Saturday, January 31st. 

Vikette and Viking volleyball. UVic 
International Tournament. At 
UVic. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Bad Timing/A 


& Sensual Obsession. Admission 

9:15 p.m. charge. SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, February 1st. 

Vikette and Viking volleyball. UVic 
Internation Tournament. At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. Saxons vs. Casto- 
ways. At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Vikes swim team vs. University of 
Calgary. McKinnon pool. 

Monday, February 2nd. 

2:00 p.m. Free public Lansdown lecture. Dr. 
to Bernard R. Blishen, Consultant, 

4:00 p.m. Appraisals Committee, Ontario 
Council on Graduate Studies, will 
speak on “Indicators of the Qual¬ 
ity of Life”. SUB Theatre. 

3:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Department of Geography. Dr. 
C.Y. Lai, Department of Geo¬ 
graphy, UVic, will speak on “Prob¬ 
lem Identification and Community 
Planning: Chinatown, A Case 
Study”. CORN 145. 

3:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Political Science Department. 
Dr. Neil Swainson, Political Sci¬ 
ence Department, UVic, will speak 
on “The Role of the Crown Corp¬ 
oration in the Governance of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia”. CORN 314. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Empire of Pas- 
& sion. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. Free public lecture co-sponsored 
by the Canada-China Friendship 
Association and UVic Oriental 
Studies Association. Dr. Ralph 
Crozier, History Department, 
UVic, will speak on “The Chinese 
Revolution of 1949”. CLER A106. 

8:00 p.m. Degree Recital. Katherine Dun¬ 
can, flute, Bachelor of Music. No 
charge. MUSIC BUILDING, RECI¬ 
TAL HALL. 


8:15 p.m. University Extension Association 
meeting. Dr. Martin Collis, Faculty 
of Education, UVic, will speak on 
“Fitness, Fatness and Fun”. ELLI 
168. 


Tuesday, February 3rd. 

7:00 p.m. Basketball 


vs. 


7:30 p.m. 
to 

9:30 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


game. Vikettes 
S.F.U. McKinnon gym. 

Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Department of Germanic Lan¬ 
guages and Literature. Dr. P. Lid¬ 
dell, Assistant Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Germanic Studies, UVic, 
will speak on “The Germans in 
British Columbia”. CLER A101. 
Basketball game. Vikings vs. 
S.F.U. McKinnon gym. 

Wednesday, February 4th. 

12:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the English Department. Dr. 
Lionel Adey, English Department, 
UVic, will speak on “Are Hymns 
Poems? What do They tell us?”. 
CLER D131. 

Free public Lansdowne lecture. 
Dr. Bernard R. Blishen, Consul¬ 
tant, Appraisals Committee, 
Ontario Council on Graduate 
Studies, will speak on “Regional 
and Class Differences in Cana¬ 
dian Values”. SUB Theatre. 
Cinecenta films. The Sudden 
Wealth of the Poor People ofKom- 
bach. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

Senate meeting. Senate and 
boad room, UNIV. 

Free concert. “The Arrangement 
H”, University of Victoria Wind 
Symphony, Jesse Read, conduc¬ 
tor, combines with the University 
of British Columbia Wind Sym¬ 
phony to perform Carmina 
Burana, by Carl Orff, and Pictures 
at an Exhibition, by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. UNIV, Auditorium. 

Thursday, February 5th. 

10:30 a.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the History Department. Dr. Neil 
Sutherland, University of British 
Columbia, will speak on “Children 
at Work”. CLER B215. 

Free lecture sponsored by the 
Department of Hispanic and Ital- 


2:00 p.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


to 

12:30 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15.p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Friday, 


12:30 p.m 


2:00 p. 

to 

4:00 p. 


3:30 p.m. 


7:15 p 
& 

9:15 p 

8:00 p 


ian Studies. Dr. Teresa J. Kirsch- 
ner, Simon Fraser University, will 
speak on “El personaje colectivo 
en Fuenteovejuna" . CLER A304. 
COLLOQUIA SLAVICA spon¬ 
sored by the Department of Sla¬ 
vonic Studies. Dr. Barbara Monter, 
Department of Slavonic Studies, 
University of British Columbia, 
will speak on “Where to Find, and 
Where Not to Find, the Real Rus¬ 
sian Heroines.” CLER A301. 

Free seminar sponsored by the 
Biology Department. Dr. D. 
Harold Copp, OC, MD, Ph.D., 
FRSC, FRS, Professor of Physio¬ 
logy, Faculty of Medicine, Univer¬ 
sity of British Columbia, will speak 
on “Serendipity and Calcium 
Regulation”. CUNN 1102. 
Cinecenta films. Meetings With 
Remarkable Men. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

Victoria Schools’ “Jazz Festival”. 
Tickets on sale at the door. UNIV 
Auditorium. 

February 6th. 

Vikettes and Vikings Volleyball. 
Canada West Tournament. At 
UVic. 

Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
voice concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

Free public Lansdowne lecture. 
Dr. Bernard R, Blishen, Consul¬ 
tant, Appraisals Committee, 
Ontario Council on Graduate 
Studies, will speak on “The‘Verti¬ 
cal Mosaic’ Revisited: Myth or 
Reality”. CORN 112. 

Faculty Association meeting. 
CORN 163. 

Cinecenta films. Little Darlings. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


m. 

m. 


Free concert. UVic Sonic Lab. 
John Celona, conductor. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 
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